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AMERICANS ARE QUEER 
Stephen Leacock 
in The Forum 


Americans are queer people: they can’t 
read. They have more schools, and better 
schools, and spend more money on schools 
and colleges than all Europe. But they 
ean’t read. They print more books in one 
year than the French print in ten. But 
they can’t read. They cover their country 
with one hundred thousand tons of Sun- 
day newspapers every week. But they 
don’t read them. They’re too busy. 
They use them for fires and to make 
more paper with. But they read only page 
Their street cars are filled with ad- 


one. 
vertising; they turn their eyes away. 
Transparent colors, cart wheels, and 


mechanical flares whirl and flicker in the 
crowded streets at night. No one sees 
them. Tons of circulars pour through the 
mails, through the houses, and down the 
garbage chute. The last American who 
sat down to read died in the days of Henry 
Clay. 
* * 
EMILY DICKINSON 
LeBaron Cooke 
in The New York Sun 
She sailed an uncharted sea, 
Under her own star’s gleam, 
Scorning shores of reality 
For glamorous ports of dream. 
* * 
HORACE BUSHNELL 
Luther A. Weigle 
in a recent address 

Dr. Horace Bushnell was a preacher of 
rare ability and power. The vital quality 
of his preaching was not dependent upon 
his manner of speech or gesture or upon 
any contagion of oral delivery. It lives 
in the printed page. Like the sermons of 
Frederick W. Robertson and Phillips 
Brooks, the sermons of Horace Bushnell are 
yet read and are well worth reading. He 
has been called ‘‘the preacher’s preacher.” 
Ministers read his sermons because they 
find there suggestion, stimulation, and food 
for their own souls. His books grew out of 
his preaching ministry and deeply in- 
fluenced the thought of his time and of our 
time. His mind had fresh, creative power. 
He was one of those prophetic, forward- 
looking souls who cannot rest content 
with mere tradition, who must face life 
and seek truth for -themselves, whose 
destiny it is to make the world in some re- 
spect different, to move it on at some 
point from what has been to what may and 
ought to be. 

Bushnell helped mightily to emancipate 
his generation from bondage to a tradi- 
tional theology. He freed New England, 
says his biographer, Dr. T. T. Munger, at 
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four points: “first, from a revivalism that 
ignored the law of Christian growth; 
se_ond, from a conception of the trinity 
bordering on tritheism; third, from a view 
of miracles that implied a suspension of 
natural law; and fourth, from a theory of 
the atonement that had grown almost 
shadowy under ‘improvements,’ yet still 
failed to declare the law of human life.” 

Our minds are finite, yet they appre- 
hend infinite reality; our language is drawn 
from the world of material things, yet by 
it we seek to express spiritual truth. It is 
inevitable that our thought and speech 
should fall short. We cannot in logical 
concepts reproduce the being of God or in 
words express all that life means in the 
power of his Spirit. What we think and 
say is but an approximation, a symbol, of 
the reality we seek to express. 

Bushnell belonged to no school or 
party, and he founded none. He looms 
up even larger as time lends perspective 
to the history of the Christian churches in 
America, like a mountain peak reaching 
toward the heavens—a man who served 
his day and generation, and all to come 
after him, because he dared to think his 
own thoughts and speak his own mind 
with the power that came from his fellow- 
=o with God. 
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RELIGION FOR A SCANTY BAND — 
¥. 1... Barris 
in Harpers 

The summer conferences sponsored by 
the Student Y afforded the odd spectacle 
of a fervent idealism divorced from ideas. 
Students enthusiastically occupied them-— 
selves with the ethical trinity of Race, 
War and Industry without a thought for 
the theological and philosophical grounds 
of their righteous indignation. They 
wallowed in an idealistic liberalism which 
almost completely disregarded realities, 
and assumed the sentimental ethical 
values of a degenerate Protestantism 
whose doctrines they rejected with con- 
tempt. Unreality stamped all proceed- — 
ings at most of these summer conferences. 
But in the past few years a significant 
change has occurred. The revivalistic 
methods of social liberals like Sherwood 
Eddy no longer work; it is becoming harder 
and harder to stir up enthusiasm for world 
problems, because problems have moved 
from Russia and Manchuria to the college 
campus. Present poverty and the pros- 
pect of economic insecurity have intro- 
duced a note of seriousness into students’ 
discussions about social problems. They 
are learning that a thick head can be as © 
dangerous as a hard heart, that idealism 
without any ideology ends in futility. 
The abler students are seeking solid foun- 
dations in a comprehensive theory. 

About ten years ago I heard students 
comment on a talk by von Huegel, the 
Catholic theologian. They were rather 
impatient at his theological distinctions 
and aims, though captivated by his spirit. 
Today many students show the keenest 
interest in theological matters. Ideas, 
they are coming to recognize, have power. 
Ideas no doubt grow out of and are 
nourished by the environment, including 
in that word environment the tradition 
of the past and present circumstances in 
our political and social life; but ideas are 
also capable of changing the environment 
and of altering institutions. Without an 
ideology Communism would be a clumsy 
device to express the felt but unformulated 
desires of the masses. Without a theology 
Christianity is merely the sentimental 
blathering of kindly souls. Communism 
is militant because it has an ideology. In 
spite of the Report on ‘“Re-Thinking 
Missions,” Christianity can be missionary 
only if it has a theology. At least among 


students religion wears once again a 
theological dress. : 
* * n 
CHRIST AND MARTHA 
Maude Royden ¥ 


in Public Opinion (London) 

Some women have confessed to me that 
they thought that Christ was a little hard 
on Martha. Do they rea ize that he was } 
the first great religious teacher in the his- 
tory of the world who ever thought that: f 
any woman can be better employed thanin 
getting someone else’s dinner ready? 
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aT is more than a hundred years since William 
Ellery Channing battled against the Calvin- 
istic orthodoxy of New England, and emerged 
victorious. He did his work so well that when 
it was complete Calvinism was disgraced and was set 
aside by most of the progressive people “in and around 
Boston.”’ The fundamental principles of Channing’s 
faith have now become axioms of “liberal religion,” 
and are accepted by all those who seek to interpret 
Christianity in the spirit of the modern world. Chan- 
ning has proved to be the pioneer and prophet of 
“modern Christianity.” He was the first great ex- 
ponent of “ethical theism,” which has now become 
the orthodox theology of the Christian religion. 
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The Clue to the Religion of Channing 

“Ethical theism’ gives us the clue to the re- 
ligion of Channing. ‘Ethical’’ is the more distinctive 
word in this expression. It was Channing’s ethical 
teaching that captured the hearts and minds of his 
audiences. He was a passionate preacher of right- 


- eousness and humaneness in social relations; he be- 


lieved that it is the essential function of religion to 
promote the “good life.” Therefore his impatience 
with Calvinism is easy to understand. This ‘‘system,”’ 
with its doctrines of predestination and total de- 
pravity and substitutionary atonement, was a medi- 
eval superstition which discouraged reform and ted 
men to despair of themselves. It was evident that 
the degrading estimate of human nature taught by 
the Calvinists was vicious and harmful. If men are 
to reform themselves and achieve goodness, they must 
have an exalted view of human nature and must be- 
lieve that they are capable of godliness. They must 
be fully conscious of their innate ability to be right- 
eous, of their responsibility as free moral agents to obey 
the moral precepts of Jesus, of their potential likeness 
to God. The obligation to achieve goodness pre- 
supposes a power, a nature, a will, which enables men 
to fulfill that obligation. The Calvinistic theology was 
completely unfitted to encourage men to such a view 
of their nature and their duties. Channing was pro- 
foundly convinced of this. 

Channing’s religious thought is a reflection of 
this temper of his mind. He conceived God as a Be- 
ing of perfect goodness, a person, an intelligent moral 
agent. “We call God a Mind. God is another name 
for human intelligence raised above all error and,im- 


perfection, and extended to all possible truth.” He 


thought of Jesus as another person, the divine son of 


~ God, but second or inferior to God. The Holy Spirit 


was, to Channing, “a divine assistance adapted to our 
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A New Approach to Channing 


Joseph Haroutunian 


moral freedom.’’ Sin or guilt was the wrongdoing of 
a moral agent. Thus, salvation was a good life on 
earth, to be followed with perfectly righteous and 
eternal existence in heaven. 

This sketch of Channing’s religion makes it evi- 
dent that he had reinterpreted Christianity for the 
new and more humane age in which he lived. The 
nineteenth century was an age of humanitarianism, 
scientific progress, and moral and social reform. 
Men were learning to turn their eyes away from 
heaven and hell, and to apply themselves to the task 
of making this world a good place to live in. Chan- 
ning had caught the spirit of the times. Setting aside 
the theology of a bygone age, he set forth and popu- 
larized a theology which was congenial to the mind 
of the time. This was a great service to Christianity. 
We accept it gratefully and remember it. But, 
looking at his work after a hundred years and con- 
sidering its consequences, we wonder if his criticism of 
Calvinism was entirely just and altogether wise. 
The following, it is hoped, will not only contribute 
to historical justice but also suggest some necessary 
reconsiderations of basic problems which we have 
inherited from the past. 


How do Men Attain the Good Life? 


To begin with a practical question, How do men 
attain the good life? Is the sheer exercise of volition 
the only or even the important part of moral progress? 
It is one of the fundamental principles of modern 
education that a child does whatever interests it. 
Normally the will follows desire; a person chooses a 
course of action because of an end which he desires. 
That which a person desires is a good, an object of 
choice. Moral growth or the achievement of the good 
is an intellectual and emotional as well as a volitional 
process. When a person is not good or does not 
choose the good, it is not only his will, a bare act of 
volition, that is at fault. -He does not desire and pur- 
pose the good. His temper or pattern of life is such 
that he does not seek the things of God. If he is to 
alter his way of life, he must undergo changes in his 
likes and dislikes, in his judgments as to what is good. 
He must acquire a new temper of mind and emotion. 
Channing’s insistence upon the essential goodness of 
human nature, upon man’s free will and moral agency, 
although strong correctives of a cynical Calvinism, 
were no solution to the moral problem. The theology 
which he opposed was in fact far more adequate in this 
respect than he suspected. The Calvinistic idea that 
man could not, as well as would not, live a Christlike 
life without the regenerating work of the Holy Spirit 
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was based upon the simple truth that a Christlike life 
in earnest is possible only where there is a knowledge 
of and love or desire for it. In spite of their famous 
“determinism,” the orthodox were no less aware of 
volition than their critics. But their realism did not 
permit them to believe that men did or could “freely 
choose” to be like Christ. It is not necessary to be 
extremely cynical to observe that mere volition has 
no tendency to produce either good or evil. 

To be godlike, men must love and worship and de- 
sire God. They must have a “lively impression,” as 
Edwards used to say, of the excellency and the glory 
of God. The God of Calvinism was the first and 
final Cause of all things, the perfection and infinitude 
of all virtue and power, the eternal Reality who was 
also the ideal. Calvinists like Joseph Bellamy mus- 
tered all their imagination and insight and eloquence 
to describe the perfect Good, God, and ended with the 
humble conviction that they were unequal to the 
task. 

When they turned their minds to the Son of God, 
and tried to fathom the love and the wisdom of Christ, 
they were equally aware of their failure in speech and 
in deed. It seemed to them both reasonable and true 
that they were sinners. They recognized that a godly 
temper (for they did not expect perfect righteous- 
ness while in the body) came as a consequence of a full 
view of their sins, a repentant and humble view of 
their own lives, a clear vision of transcendent godliness 
as revealed by Jesus Christ, a profound change in their 
purposes and judgments of good. Thus the theo- 
centric theology of Calvinism was an expression of a 
realistic conception of the chasm which separates the 
ideal from the real. In insisting upon the essential 
likeness of man to God, Channing darkened the Cal- 
vinistic vision of the transcendent ideal and encour- 
aged the now prevalent illusion that we are as good 
folk as can be expected or desired. The complacent 
optimism, the stubborn unwillingness to face the 
evil in the world, the comfortable notion that all things 


Panhandler’s 


are becoming quickly better, sentiments which have 
played havoc with our good sense and stood in the 
way of reform, are to be traced back to the romantic 
“faith in man” of which Channing was the first great 
apostle in America. <A high opinion of man, instead of 


producing the moral progress anticipated by the 


nineteenth century, has led to pride and indolence, and 
given occasion to the new cynicism of those who find 
themselves forced to question the intelligence and good 
will of man. Faith in the future does not rest so much 
upon faith in man as upon faith in God. Those who 
lack such faith have to choose between despair and 
illusion. The strength of Calvinism rested in its 
firm faith in the power and benevolence of God and 
its realistic estimate of man. 


Channing’s Exalted View of Man 

Space does not permit us to point out how the 
famous doctrines of the Trinity, predestination, grace, 
the substitutionary atonement, etcetera, appear far 
more plausible in the light of the theocentric religion 
which they symbolize than is commonly recognized. 
We confine ourselves to the one issue of the founda- 
tions of godliness, a cause to which Channing was 
greatly devoted. We cannot evade the fact that 
Channing’s exalted view of man has for many minds 
become a questionable idea. Therefore, there is 
legitimate place for the question, If we are to maintain 
a courageous and hopeful attitude toward the future, 
do we not need a revival of the elements of humility, 
receptivity, faith in the Eternal, which were predomi- 
nant in Calvinism, which modern religion has mini- 
mized and confused because of its uncritical concep- 
tion of real men as well as of “human nature’? We 
are grateful for Channing’s work in discrediting what- 
ever was unwholesome and untrue in the Calvinism 
of his time. But the facts and needs of our day con- 
strain us to the conviction that Channing’s faith in 
man must be subsumed under the Christian faith in 
God. 


Confessional 


Anonymous 


1S one who for the past two years has existed 
a1 upon various forms of charity, but mostly 
the clerical, I have been privileged to ob- 
=} serve the functioning of clergy charity at 
hand. I use the verb “privileged” advisedly; 
almost without exception the original contact was 
friendly, free, and companionable, without any sense of 
inferiority which might have been expected under 
such circumstances. 

This flattering admission from me is at least 
unusual inasmuch as, in consequence of a most un- 
happy experience with a group of reputedly liberal 
clergy, I approached these ministers with a far from 
sanguine or hopeful psychology. On the other hand 
it might be pointed out that I have to my credit or 
discredit one book and a considerable body of other 
writing. This certainly gave me a better contact and 
established an easier and more harmonious approach 
than is customarily possible. Of course, this was not 
so without exception. 


And, had I been of an economical turn, I might 
not only have lived well on the proceeds of this petty 
racketeering but might even have saved money 
against these days when the churches have learned 
to say, “No.” 

In justice to hundreds of sincere and worthy men 
dependent upon the charity of clergymen who may 
read this, I want to say that I think I have been some- 
thing of an exception, and that the clergyman who 
sincerely attempts to salvage his fellow men is gen- 
erally protected by the gratitude of his clients from 
exploitation by any mendicant class. Of course, this 
protection by silence is generally an indication of self- 
interest. That is, if they revealed this or that parson 
as a good sort they would find him drained if they had 
oceasion to turn to him again. Likewise it is only 
fair to point out that the workingman, facing real 


want for the first time, is more loath to turn to a — 


clergyman than to a social worker, and even social 
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workers will scarcely insist that they are regarded as 
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an unmixed blessing by the subjects of their case-cards. 
Largely as the result of a policy of salvation through 
relief that has dictated the social-service aspirations of 


the best and worst denominations, the lay person feels 


_ that the social worker represents intelligent realism, 


the clergyman merely morbid curiosity. Despite 
the general abandonment of this coercive policy upon 


| the part of the church until the last eighteen months 
| of desperation, a good many clergymen have con- 
_ ducted laboratory work in soul salvation with the 
human stomach as a sort of test tube. 


A Rigid and Unbending Ethical Code 
Obligated to a rigid and unbending ethical code 


in his perspective upon other men, the average clergy- 
' man of a few years back stood by that code; it was his 
standard of objectivity. 
_ sympathy and cash put in appearance and admitted to 
a lower standard than he regarded as the moral mini- 


If an applicant for his 


mum he would either “‘pass by on the other side,” refer 


the person to a secular social agency for whose lack of 
' moral concern he was usually publicly indignant, or 
| assist meagerly. The result of this system of moral 
_ easte eliminated much difficulty for him, and left him 
_ feeling that if he had not advanced the cause of the 
_ individual’s soul he had not retarded it by unwisely 
helping. Today you would have to hunt for such a 


clergyman. 
Pressure of cases has dulled his sensibility to the 


evils of the world, the flesh, and the devil; he has be- 


come conscious of the terrific social injustices that so 


largely govern individual vice; he feels obliged to 


protect the church from charges of narrowness by 


an obvious tolerance; or -he has decided that the 
_ Anglican and Roman perspective (which has always 


been more generous toward the erring) is not only 


practical but spiritually as profitable to the recipient 


as any charity dare be today. All of these motives 


_ the applicant with a little study can detect in his bene- 
factor of the moment, and his several reactions to it 


are governed by his personality. I think that many 


_ will admit that the breakdown of what might be called 


ethical inhibitions in the clergy has resulted in a more 
nearly pastoral relationship than ever before in the 


history of churches in America. 


But the clergyman’s applicant is rarely himself 
socially conscious, and the social gospeler’s tendency 
to query him on working conditions of his class 
usually leaves him unhappily convinced that “the 
‘guy’s nosey.” This is unfortunate, inasmuch as the 
clergy of the country are in a particularly strategic 
position for the collecting of data only admitted under 
‘stress and strain. For the obviously ‘‘tolerant”’ 
clergyman the applicant has little respect. Instinctive, 
intuitive, or effortless tolerance is appreciated by 
many, but I myself would rather be directly damned 
than feel that a man is toadying. A man in want has 
been too often in a position where he has had to toady, 
and even if he makes a profession of “touching” he 

wants to be able to respect his dupes. Otherwise 
~ certain of the self-justifications with which he soothes 
his own conscience break down. As to the various 
other reactions of the clergy to their pensioners the 
_ applicants would willingly dismiss such as, ““They’re 

Greek to me, buddy.” 


_as sincere as they would prefer it to be. 


Many men turn to clergymen only because of the 
inadequate relief afforded single and transient men in 
this day of mechanized caseworking, the result of a too 
heavy case load. The man in the street feels that it is 
a part of the clergyman’s profession to be of help. 
And most clergymen agree with him to the point of 
supplementing what are admittedly limited agencies 
which remain essentially right in principle. 

Those who ask aid of the Anglican and Roman 
clergy or the very advanced and liberal groups find 
their assistance generous and prompt. Nor is the 
man asked to give hostages to Heaven. But genuine 
kindness is not the exclusive property of any group. 
I am certain that a prominent Fundamentalist of De- 
troit, Mich., would defend the authenticity of the 
Jonah yarn to the last blood, but he willingly gave 
me generously, although I confessed quite truthfully 
errors which must have assured me eternal damnation 
by the tenets of his theology. 

Sexual sin is the greatest puzzle which American 
clergy face in their studies and the one in which their 
thinking and feeling is most muddled. Except for the 
Freudian enthusiasts there are few clerics who have 
thought much about the problem. The result of this 
indecisiveness is that they either thunder Mosaically 
or else smile with a benignity which I am afraid is not 
Some day 
some one is going to make the clergy intelligently 
aware of sex. And in this field or any other where a 
realistic or practical point of view is essential I advise 
avoidance of Buchmanism. 

What should the clergyman asked for assistance 
do? Again I commend to Protestantism a study of the 
perspective of the Anglo-Catholic and the Roman 
Catholic practice of relief. Clerics of these two groups 
have been trained to see charity as an obligation they 
willingly assume as a function of routine living. To 
its dispensation they bring a finer friendliness and a 
quicker sympathy than others, and they always obey 
their vow of-confidence. If they are frequently taken 
in, they have the satisfaction of knowing they lost 
little time and gave in accordance with their means 
and the individual’s stated needs. Crooked or 
straight, panhandler admits to a fine respect for both 
these groups. Of course, the community tendency 
that leads Sarah to say to the tramp asking a meal, 
“You go see my pastor. He’s a good man,” is dam- 
nable and should be stopped. 


Funds for Transients 

In conclusion, may I beg that churches take 
steps to create funds for transients such as the Way- 
farers’ Fund of a Cleveland Methodist church? But 
if they do this, I hope and pray that they will not en- 
trust these funds to a group of testy old males, mis- 
called deacons, or some other church organization, in 
the hope of lightening “our dear pastor’s work.” For 
it is to the pastor that the fellow who is hungry goes, 
and he should be able to give assistance without rob- 
bing his own family to doit. And for such immediate 
assistance I am convinced that with the exercise of a 
sense of humor rather than a desire to save souls the 
average clergyman is equipped to cope more inte'li- 
gently and more humanely than the bulk of his con- 
gregation. 
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Contemporary Thought Around 
Hu Shih 


II. 


the World 


Robert Merrill Bartlett 


HE third week in July the Century of Progress 
Exposition heard the voice of China’s fore- 
most man of letters, Hu Shih. This schol- 
> arly little gentleman, who carries the title of 

“Father of the Chinese Renaissance,” and of doctor 

of philosophy from Columbia University, lectured on 

Oriental culture in the Hall of Religion. Dr. Hu is 

the author of more than a dozen noted books. A\l- 

though still in his forties he has enjoyed world recog- 

nition for more than fifteen years. 

He was the son of his father’s third wife, who was 
married at seventeen. His father died soon after 
the Sino-Japanese War, but left a will with his young 
wife urging that the boy be given a complete educa- 
tion. He entered school when he was five and proved 
himself a brilliant scholar. His resourceful and 
courageous mother gave him the best training that 
China afforded and sent him to America. During his 
long sojourn at Columbia University she did not re- 
veal an inkling of her financial straits and bad health. 
He returned with his degree to appreciate the mother’s 
sacrifice. Dr. Hu was married and took up his posi- 
tion in the National University in Peiping, where he 
made his name in a short time as professor of philos- 
ophy. 

He was a leader in the literary revolution which 
followed the birth of the republic. The youthful 
professor joined with China’s most noted literati in 
promoting the New Thought Movement. He was a 
champion of the pai hua, or vernacular, and waged a 
daring attack on the stifling classical tradition which 
was imprisoning Chinese letters. He began to write 
poems and essays in the common, every-day lan- 
guage, and insisted that this every-day speech should 
become the tool of modern writers. His second con- 
tribution was the application of historical criticism to 
the classics. He made an evaluation of Chinese 
thought, using the critical methods he had learned in 
the West. He demanded that scholarship should re- 
place sentiment, and if China’s culture could not stand 
this test, it was not worthy to be preserved. His 
“Outline of the Logical Method in China” illustrates 
his careful scholarship. 

In 1916 he wrote to Chen Tu Siu, a pioneer in 
the literary revolution: ‘“From my own observation 
in these few years, I find that the reformation of 
literature begins with eight ideals: Don’t use allu- 
sions; don’t use old and trite words; don’t use parallel 
phrases; don’t avoid the colloquial language; organize 
well in every part; don’t be high sounding or exag- 
gerative; don’t imitate the ancient people; don’t say 
mere words.” 

He writes in his famous essay on “The Meaning 
of Renaissance’’: 
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The fundamental meaning of the Renaissance is 

y attitude. It may be called the critical attitude. 
This means a reclassifying of what is good and what is 
not good. This implies: First, we shall question tradi- 
tional customs. Are they justifying their existence? 


a new 


Second, we ask, are the ideas of the ancient sages cor- 
rect today? Third, of those foolish but acknowledged 
beliefs we want to ask: are these things which have 
been recognized by the majority of the people without 
error? Should we follow others and act in the tradi- 
tional way? Are there better ways of doing things? 

Neitzsche said, ‘‘At present it is time for the 
transvaluation of all values.” This is a good explana- 
tion of the term critical attitude. Formerly we thought 
that women should bind their feet to increase their 
beauty, but now we regard this custom as a tragedy. 
Ten years ago the family host served opium to his guests, 
while today it is prohibited by law. Twenty years ago 
Kang Yu Wei was a progressive; now he has become a 
conservative. Has Kang Yu Wei made any change in 
himself? No, the people have changed their ideas. 
This is what I call the transvaluation of all values. 


Dr. Hu belongs to one of the most important 
literary groups in China, which has centered about the 
National University, and published the liberal maga- 
zine, The Contemporary Review. His articles have 
appeared in all the periodicals which have flourished 
during the New Thought awakening. He has stood 
as a champion of literary reform. 

He has also been the most successful popularizer 
of Western thought. As editor and author, as teacher 
and translator, Dr. Hu has introduced the best thought 
of the West to millions of Chinese. He has cham- 
pioned health, sanitation, citizenship, a reading public, 
popular participation in government, industrial prog- 
ress, while he has battled against superstition and out- 
worn custom. His plea for “The Freedom of Women” 
is typical. When it was written fifteen years ago it 
carried a radical doctrine for China. 


Women are half of a nation’s population and they 
undertake half of the affairs of a nation. Their stand- 
ing and environment affect their bodies and minds, which 
in turn affect all society. The freedom of women 
means the freedom of all. Women must take this ecru- 
sade in their own hands. They cannot trust a con- 
servative society to free them. 

The Congress of the United States has admitted 
women representatives, and the freedom of suffrage has 
been given to American women. How can women 
achieve these same rights in China? I believe that 
three steps are necessary: First, to abolish the family 
system and respect the personality of each individual 
who makes up the family. The family system has been 
rigid in China. There is a strict law of three loyalties 
and women are subject to it. While at home they 
must obey their fathers, when married they must obey 
their husbands, and when their husbands die they must 
obey their sons. To make women free, the old family 
system must be abolished. Let there be no difference 
between the sexes. 

Second comes economic independence. Women are 
now subject to men because they cannot make a living. 
If they want an equal position with men and a place of 
responsibility in society, they must work for economic 
independence. Third, women should have the same edu- 
cation as men. Women are inferior only because they 
have been denied training. .. . 
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In addition to these three features, the use of 

women as slaves and concubines must be prohibited! 

With the daring of a prophet, Hu Shih has at- 
tacked the firmly established social evils of China. 
| Like Kagawa of Japan, he is a little man with a colos- 
sal mind and a fearless heart. He does not, however, 
_ plunge into social and political efforts like Kagawa. 
' He keeps more of the traditional professorial dignity 
and editorial reserve. Dr. Hu has never been in 
sympathy with mystics like Tagore and Gandhi in 
| his other sister nation of the Orient. I imagine that 
_ he looked on with intellectual approval when Wu Chih 
_ Hui and other social radicals made it so uncomfort- 
able for Tagore that he left Peiping, discouraged and 
with a scant following. The great poet lifted his 
‘voice against Western civilization and its menace to 
the Orient; but the leaders of China’s revolution were 
- committed to a definite Westernization process. 
| It was in 1926, while Dr. Hu was in Europe, 
. that he wrote his biting condemnation of the Chinese 
who were talking Oriental contemplation in an hour 
_ when scientific revolution was needed. 


iy There is current today an entirely baseless but very 
poisonous popular opinion which stigmatizes Western 
civilization as ‘‘materialistic’” and honors Eastern civi- 
lization as “spiritual.” The particular character of 
modern Western civilization is its full recognition of 
the importance of material enjoyment. In my view 
Western civilization is built on three primary concep- 
tions: First, that the search for happiness is the aim of 
human life; second, that poverty is therefore sin; 
third, that ill-health is therefore also sin. 
Any survey of the arts, sciences, and laws of modern 
' Western life will, indeed, reveal many murderous 
i) machines and institutions that plunder and oppress; yet 
we cannot but admit that the fundamental spirit of 
the West tends toward the enrichment of life. Has this 
civilization of the enriched life really neglected man’s 
mental and spiritual needs? Is it in truth a purely 
materialistic civilization? Let us boldly reply, “Modern 
Western civilization by no means disregards the spiritual 
needs of mankind.” We can, with equal boldness, take 
a further step, ““Modern civilization is able to satisfy 
the needs of man’s mind and spirit to a degree far sur- 
passing anything the older Eastern civilization could ever 
dream of.”’ From this viewpoint, Western civilization 
is idealistic and spiritual! 

On the one hand, there is quiet acceptance of one’s 
appointed lot, quiet acceptance of poverty, desire to 
; please heaven, non-resistance, endurance of misery. 
} On the other hand, there is dissatisfaction with one’s ap- 
pointed lot, dissatisfaction with poverty, unwillingness to 
endure misery, determined struggle, continuous im- 
provement of the existing environment. .. . 
| Western peoples fight for freedom, for equality, for 
\ justice. The struggle is not exclusively for the selfish 
; advantage of the individual. The outcome of the 
conflict is “the greatest good for the greatest number.” 
This greatest good for the greatest number is not to be 
gained by sitting with folded hands repeating the name 
of Buddha. It must be fought for with ardent effort! 
My friends, after all, which type of civilization can satis- 
fy your heart desires? 


Hu Shih will not be an anachronism at the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition! He will be at home 
_ among the achievements of a Machine Age! x 

_._ This eminent scholar has been a liberal in politics 
d an ardent revolutionist. Yet he has never 


¥ 


a 


definitely connected himself with political activities. 
During the nationalistic flare that disturbed uni- 
versity circles in 1927 he made a public statement that 
he considered it the first duty of university and 
middle school students to attend to their academic 
training and not to spend their time in parading and 
agitating. He was severely reprimanded by the 
radicals for such a reactionary attitude. Time has 
proved that Dr. Hu was right in condemning this 
fever of restlessness which has played havoc with the 
student class in China. 

In religion, Hu Shih claims to remain an agnostic. 
I have heard him pay his tribute to Christian mis- 
sionaries and acknowledge the values they have 
brought to the Orient. But he has no personal re- 
ligion apart from what he defined as a three-fold 
faith in “the establishment of ideals, the establish- 
ment of morality, and the establishment of service 
to society.” In his essay, “My Religion,” he ques- 
tions the existence of God and immortality. He af- 
firms his faith in the enduring value of virtue, achieve- 
ment, and truth, and concludes by stating his religion 
in the phrase, “the everlastingness of society. The 
present small I that exists within me is responsible for 
both the past and the future of the everlasting big Is. 
I ought to take the utmost care and effort to make 
good use of my small I in order that it will not harm 
the development and growth of the past and future 
of the everlasting big Is.” 

As a disciple of Professor John Dewey, Hu Shih 
remains true to the method of pragmatism, with its 
practical and experimental method. After Professor 
Dewey’s two-year visit among the Chinese in 1921, 
his Chinese follower penned a glowing tribute: 


Since China came in contact with Western culture 
there is no one who has exerted such an intellectual 
influence as Dewey. During the next score of years 
no one will be as influential in the thinking of China. 
Professor Dewey has emphasized the reform of educa- 
tion. In this time of educational bankruptcy we can- 
not expect to see his methods worked out, but in ten’ 
years his ideas will begin to flower and bear fruit. In 
addressing China he never gave any special program 
like communism, anarchism, or free love. He gave usa 
method of philosophy with which we can solve our own 
problems, namely, the historical method and the ex- 
perimental method. 


When Hu Shih addresses his audiences this sum- 
mer, meets luncheon clubs and goes on the air, he will 
speak to us as a thinker trained in the best tradition 
of Old China, who has learned the wisdom of our Wes- 
tern culture, and has set forth on the arduous task of 
re-evaluating the ideals of his Oriental people in a new 
vocabulary for a new age. He comes to us as a 
prophet of an ancient civilization with a message for 
America. With the critical mind of a Dewey, the 
social vigor of an Ibsen, and the literary skill of a 
Ruskin, he lifts a voice that should be heeded by the 
tramping crowds of the Chicago Exposition. The 
words of one of his friends came to me. It was at a 
gathering of his National University associates in 
1927: “Hu Shih has touched the pulse of a nation in 
need and has become the spokesman of thousands of 
earnest reformers who are sure to bring about the 
salvation of China!” 
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ROOSEVELT’S TASK 


HEN Walter Lippmann came away from the 
London Economic Conference he reported 
that every foreign delegate was endeavoring 

to discover from American delegates just what was 
going on in America, and that every American dele- 
gate was looking wistfully toward the United States 
as the theater of significant action. Russia, Italy 
and Germany have apparently made their decisions; 
France and England are marking time; the United 
States is in the throes of action which may prove cru- 
cial at home and of momentous import to the world. 
In America an aroused and frightened people is en- 
deavoring to meet the relentless forces of industrial 
individualism with the fundamental institutions and 
philosophy of democracy. 

The President’s broadcast of July 24 and the en- 
thusiastic response which it called forth are evidences 
of a new leadership in democracy. The program of 
the Administration is nothing short of a fundamental 
revolution in the relationship of government to eco- 
nomic forces, but a revolution as yet consonant with 
the principles of democracy. As the hand of the Ad- 
ministration tightens, it is well for us to consider care- 
fully what is going on, for the time may come when 
the emotions engendered by hard-pressing events may 
wrench us from our basic principles, even from justice 
and reason themselves. There are roughly five sys- 
tems of ethics in America: the ethics of the rank and 
file, the ethics of political leaders, from village to na- 
tional capital, business ethics, professional ethics, and 
religious ethics. Of these, business ethics, the ethics 
of the “acquisitive society,” arising as it does from 


the Calvinist identification of virtue and thrift and 
from the philosophy of the “Frontier,” is, without 
doubt, dominant. Under its influence the four other 
systems have been bent and corrupted. Lincoln 


Steffens has shown very clearly how Big Business by | 


very necessity corrupts the ethics of government. We 
see the impact of these same forces upon the ethics 
even of such representative professions as engineering, 
education, law, and medicine. 
and file has been permeated by this same influence. 
The speculative orgy which preceded the depression 
engulfed the stenographer and the clerk, the mechanic, 
the farmer, and the housewife. The American labor 
unions have imitated in so far as they can the policies 
of Big Business. As for religious ethics, if we expect 
to find it in our churches, the number of men and 
women in pupit and in pew whose practical ethics is 
determined by the material philosophy of the world 
rather than by religious principles is appalling. The 
church was no stronghold against the excesses which 
led to the depression. 

Such institutions as the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration are attempting to conquer this 
corrupting philosophy of business from the stronghold 
of professional ethics. The program of the present 
Administration is an attack from another angle, from 
the stronghold of public service in a cooperative na- 
tional state. The strategy of the government is two- 
fold. It realizes that it cannot impose upon American 
business what it does not possess itself. Hence its 
first move must be to set its own house in order. The 
precedent of American political ethics does not give 
Mr. Roosevelt an advantageous position from which 
to work. His program is bound to suffer moral col- 
lapse unless the Democratic Party does clean house. 

On the other hand, the strategy of the government 
is based upon a direct appeal for the moral support 
of the rank and file. But it is a rank and file whose 
ethics has been corrupted by the very forces which 
they are asked to fight. The success of this program 
may well be determined by how far this insidious edu- 
cation of example by business men and politicians in 
high places has permeated the body of our people. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s task is not simple. The transi- 
tion from an acquisitive to a functional society re- 
quires a profound revolution not only in political 
philosophy and practice but in the deep-seated mo- 
tives of men. We have learned from Prohibition that 
when legislation outstrips the will of the people, legis- 
lation is futile. 

It is well for us to remember that before Com- 
munism could become established in Russia, it was 
necessary to clear out those who had been indoc- 
trinated with the old values, to declare war on the 
established church, and to establish a program of na- 
tional education which has been likened in its dis- 
cipline to a new religion. Fascism has established an 
educational program and a nationalist discipline no 
less rigorous. Hitler is endeavoring to set up a similar 
discipline in Germany, and his control of church elec- 
tions is not without significance. 

Everywhere there are signs that the discipline 
of capitalist democracy is breaking down. If Mr. 
Roosevelt’s program is to succeed, if we are to have a 
planned economy true to our democratic principles, 
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sooner or later we must have a discipline which will 


fundamentally change the deep-seated motives which 
dominate our people. Leslie T. Pennington. 
* * 


RELIGION’S TASK 


HE problem of democracy during the depression 
is the adequate protection of the worth of the 
millions of ‘men without jobs.” In a civiliza- 

tion that is only semi-humanized, a decent respect 
for those who have no economic power is the first 
“value” to disappear. In hundreds of American 
communities, the citizens out of work have become 
paupers in the ancient sense; their freedom is snatched 


y away; they are subjected to gross indignities; they are 


treated as hoboes who cannot be trusted to buy even 


their own groceries. 


Our democracy will, in the long run, be judged, 


not by its creation of material wealth, but by its pro- 


vision of spiritual wealth. The function of the liberal 
church in this crisis is to guard human rights. Ac- 
cording to business, the citizen is a mere servant of 
the economic machine. According to democracy, he 


is entitled to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 


” 
- 


ness.” According to religion, man is a living soul, a 
creative agent of the Good, the Beautiful, and the 
True. 
What is a man worth? He is worth today not 
much more than a job, unless he possesses material 
wealth. The main effort of politics is to provide jobs, 


and that is good. But religion maintains that a de- 


cent economic system, if it be the instrument by which 


_ democracy carries on its business life, must guarantee 


the human worth of the citizen. The profit motive 
victimizes the large proportion of men and women 
‘today; and the cooperative motive must supplant it. 
Religion is interested, not in systems, but in persons. 
Therefore, its main job is to humanize society. 

W. Rupert Holloway. 


* * 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


HE failure of the economic conference in London, 
and the desperate struggle to keep alive the 
Disarmament Conference in Geneva, have em- 

phasized anew the practical difficulties of putting into 
effect the new diplomacy of ‘open covenants openly 
arrived at.”” That policy was intended to do away 
with the old method of making secret treaties. The 
purpose was sound and wholesome, but it has become 
abundantly clear that the difficult and delicate task 
of adjusting international rivalries and conflicting 
interests cannot be successfully carried on in the full 
glare of publicity. When the sessions of an inter- 


- national conference are attended by swarms of re- 


i 


porters who report or distort every speech and who 
play up every misunderstanding and untoward inci- 
dent, it is almost impossible for the delegates to reach 
an agreement. 

The old diplomacy, with all its faults, had, at least, 
an adequate technique. It consisted in getting a few 


responsible officials together for undisturbed discus- 


mn 


ry 


‘ 


ion of ways in which conflicting interests could best 
be reconciled. There was little or no publicity given 
_to the proceedings until the finished treaty was ready 
for presentation. 


The world has no desire to go back to the old 
system of secret treaties, and took good care to prevent 
them by the provision in the covenant of the League 
of Nations that a copy of every treaty must be filed 
with the League before it should be considered bind- 
ing. We have no intention of abandoning the ideal 
of “open covenants openly arrived at.’”’ But we 
must recognize that that phrase does not require that 
diplomatists should confer under the spotlight and in 
front of a loud speaker. To bring their negotiations 
to a success they must be permitted to confer in 
privacy and to work out the solution of their prob- 
lems undisturbed by the daily clamor of the press. 
The new principle will be adequately conserved by the 
guarantee that no secret clauses or hidden under- 
standings will be held binding, and by a free discus- 
sion of the proceedings of the conference after its 
conclusions are reached. 

It is of immense importance to the world that its 
international problems should be worked out by the 
method of discussion and conference, that is, by a 
system of give and take instead of by warfare. But 
every conference which fails through inadequate 
preparation and faulty technique helps to discredit 
that system. “Wishful thinking” is not sufficient 
to maintain the peace of the world and to promote 
international cooperation. To give it effect a high 
order of skill and practical wisdom are also essential. 

Henry Wilder Foote. 


* * 


“PATIENCE ON A MONUMENT”’ 


RADUALLY it is becoming plain to nearly all 
G our thoughtful citizens that our country is 
undergoing a more radical economic and social 
and bloodless revolution than has ever before hap- 
pened in history. To most people our previous at- 
tempts to remedy disastrous conditions during the 
last three years look naive, and tenacious clinging to 
our old dogmas seems childish. The constant par- 
ticipators in the stock market and tycoons of rugged 
individualism are notable exceptions. Others - are 
satisfied that it is time to be realistic and to put away 
childish things. 

Enormous enterprises have been set on foot by 
the Federal Government; in a large and inescapable 
measure they must be experimental. Today they 
should be judged by the direction in which they are 
pointed, rather than by day to day achievement. 
The powers conferred are not statutory and inflex- 
ible. What proves futile or mischievous today will 
have to be corrected tomorrow. 

Today there is demanded, of all people of good 
will, a fresh loyalty to the nation as well as to our 
human kind. That loyalty must find expression in a 
toughened and expanded patience, for few people in 
the nation will find their personal interests undisturbed 
for better or for worse. The patience shown by per- 
sons afflicted with reversals and destitution in this 
period will, in a later time, be registered as a monu- 
mental credit to the nation. Impatience and heckling 
criticism will never have looked so childish as now. 
Patience is the most grown-up virtue there is, and 
this nation must register the fact that it has come of 
age. Walter F. Greenman. 
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SO write of the condition of our English Unitarian 
©, and Free Christian churches at the present 
time is a task of some peril and difficulty. 
Statements made from a particular view- 
point may be quite correct, yet viewed from a some- 
what different position they may have the appearance 
of being misleading, or even false. Thus there is 
justification in the outlook for both optimism and 
pessimism, for hopefulness and despondency, and a 
judicious and reliable judgment of the position as a 
whole calls for a close knowledge of, and patient re- 
flection upon, all the material factors operative not 
only in the religious sphere but also in the social trend 
of modern English life. 

It must be admitted that during the last thirty 
years organized Unitarianism in this country has lost 
ground. We now have fewer churches and, generally 
speaking, smaller congregations. The decline has not 
reached catastroph‘c proportions, but it is undeniable. 
It is not peculiar to Unitarianism; other churches are 
suffering similarly, but our body even in its most pros- 
perous days was not large, and the process of attrition 
must necessarily lead more speedily to a dangerous 
crisis in a small body than in a relatively large one. 

Happily there is now no inclination to avoid un- 
pleasant facts. A few years ago the position was 
different. Public candor is now welcomed (we are 
almost making too high a virtue of it!), but not so 
long ago merely to suggest that we were too compla- 
cent about our future was tantamount to inviting a 
rebuke from authority. 

All our English Unitarian churches, with quite 
negligible exceptions, are, asis well known of course, in 
America, organized in the General Assembly of Uni- 
tarian and Free Christian Churches, and at its last 
annual conference the Assembly appointed a com- 
mission to explore to the full the condition of our con- 
gregations, and to make recommendations as to the 
most effective way in which our common denomina- 
tional resources may be utilized. The Assembly ap- 
proved the appointment of this commission with en- 
thusiasm, and it is understood to be working vigor- 
ously with a view to an early publication of policy. 
There is no doubt that the higher statesmanship of 
our body is about to undergo a severe, and perhaps 
decisive, test. 

Some of us look upon this development as a token 
of hope. “If way to a better there be, it exacts a full 
look at the worst.’’ Yet the “worst’’ with us is not 
so bad as a superficial observer might suppose. It 
may, I believe, not unreasonably be claimed that the 
average standard of our ministerial ability was never 
higher than it is today, nor was there ever a stronger 
loyalty felt throughout the body as a whole towards 
the main principles for which Unitarianism tradition- 
ally stands. Moreover, we have many churches, in- 
cluding some in sadly depressed industrial areas, 
which are more than holding their own. Under vigor- 
ous leadership they are showing that it is possible to 
withstand even the most grievous adverse circum- 


stances. Our lay life is as earnest, and proportionate 
to changed economic conditions as sacrificial, as ever 
it was, whilst among our young folk there is a ferment 
at work which will contribute valuable features to our 
congregational life in the near future. 

Theologically most of our churches maintain a 
definitely theistic standpoint. Humanism has not 
been without its influence, but to a less extent than 
would appear to be the case in America. No out- 
standing English Unitarian minister is an avowed 
humanist in the non-theistic sense in which the term 
is now being used. At the same time, the emphasis 
of humanism upon the necessity for a practical, ad- 
venturous and immediately useful social message is 
warmly shared by virtually our entire body. Our 
ministers are, perhaps, less sanguine than some of 
them formerly were as to their possession of the right 
key to solve all economic riddles, but on the other hand 
the laity are certainly more patient, and often indeed 
more eager, to be acquainted with a definite lead from 
their minister on the social problems of the day. 
Nevertheless the traditional theistic principle remains 
predominant amongst us. We feel sympathy with the 
starting point of the humanists; we find it easy not 
only to begin with them but also to travel a long way 
with them, but we feel it incumbent upon us to press 
our experience and our hopes farther into the realms 
of the transcendental than do they. 

Our future is admittedly problematical, but we 
do not forget that it always has been. Our ideas are 
triumphing, but more in the religious world generally 
than in an articulate and organized form, and it is not 
much comfort to reflect that, after all, that is what 
many of our forefathers hoped would transpire. We 
are devoted to our churches, their traditions, and the 
peculiar quality of personal character they have fos- 
tered. They will for long have a valuable part to play 
in the religious life of England, and in the strength of 
that conviction many are prepared to make great 
sacrifices that we may surmount our immediate dif- 
ficulties. Never, at any time, has our outlook seemed 
promising to contemporary opinion, and there is really 
nothing in the present position to justify anything 
like grave anxiety. 

We ask our American brethren to watch with 
sympathy our endeavors to adjust ourselves to the 
current situation. We are sure we shall succeed, and 
perhaps we and they, through the very stress of world 
events and social trouble, will feel drawn closer to- 
gether in fellowship and understanding. The spiritual 
bond which has for so long united us has a value today 
which many of us feel is more vital than ever, and we 
certainly grow more conscious of our need of it. We 
look forward to the not distant time when on both 
sides of the Atlantic our churches will be as one in 
their impulse of thanksgiving for deliverance from 
trouble, and as one also in their rejuvenated and re- 
invigorated sense of dedication to the cause of divine 
worship and human service. 

Herbert Crabtree. 
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~ BOOK REVIEWS 


Democracy in Crisis. By Harold J. 
Laski. University of North Carolina Press. 
| 267 pp. $1.50. The Weil Lectures on 
_~ American Citizenship. 

__ This is a book to be pondered. It will 
be disquieting to the capitalist and the 
socialist reader alike. The liberal, too, 
will be driven to re-examine his founda- 
tions. Professo' Laski is an advocate, 
but, more than that, he is a sober and 
critical realist examining with keen insight 
the social and political currents of these 
turgid years against the background of a 
vast historical perspective. 

Even now we suffer from the illusion of 
security. Democracy s in cr’sis because 
it is bound hand and foot by capitalism. 
Capitalistic democracy contains a fun- 
damental inconsistency which is now 
forced upon us. In the epoch which be- 
gan with the French Revolution men 
were concerned with individual liberty. 
They threw off aristocratic privilege and 
set up a political state which would give 
them the maximum amount of individual 
liberty. But there was a flaw in their 
position. “It assumed the absolute valid- 
ity of the form of the political state re- 
gardless of the economic character of the 
society it was supposed to represent. It 
did not see that each economic regime 
gives birth to a political order which rep- 
resents the interests of those who domi- 
nate the regime, who possess in it the es- 
sential instruments of economic power.” 
_ This is, according to Professor Laski, what 
_ Mr. Justice Holmes has called “the in- 
articulate major prem’se”’ not only of the 
judiciary, but of the legislatures, the cab- 
inets, and the civil service of capitalist 
democracies. They are agents of the 
minority in economic power. But on the 
other hand, the permanent drive in de- 
mocracy is “towards the control by the 
state of economic power in the interest of 
the multitude.” Hither capitalistic de- 
mocracy must cease to be capitalistic or 
it ceases to be democratic. It “‘can only 
deny equality by proving itself capable of 
indefinite expansion, for only in periods 
of expansion can it satisfy the multitude. 
Now that expansion has ceased, we are 
driven to face the issue. 

The discipline of capitalistic democracy 
has broken down. By discipline, Pro- 
_ fessor Laski means “‘a cheerful acceptance 
of law by reason of approval for the con- 
ditions the law is seeking to make.”” There 
can be no doubt where the responsibility 
for this breakdown lies. ‘“The trouble with 
a democratic society is not its inability to 
create standards, but its association witha 
predominant motive out of which no per- 


i Democracy in Crisis 


| 2 Leslie T. Pennington 


manent standards can be born.” The 
failure of the liberal state to link political 
liberty with social equality “brought into 
control of authority a race of men whose 
idea of good was built in the association of 
material success with civic virtue.”’ ‘They 
forgot two vital needs in any social philos- 
ophy which seeks the character of per- 
manence. It must always be able to show 
that the difference between men to which 
it gives the force of law must be clearly 
explicable in terms of reason. Those, that 
is, who are excluded from its major bene- 
fits must acquiesce in their exclusion as 
just. It must be able, in the second place, 
generally to separate the impact of men 
upon society from their material position 
as owners of property. Its idea of good 
must be, in fact not less than in form, 
projected beyond the material plane.” 

We do not need to have the effect of 
this lack of discipline demonstrated for us. 
It is everywhere demonstrated before our 
eyes. But it is well for us to remember 
this point: “Disrespect for authority is 
not due to some sudden burst of enthusiasm 
for anarchy; it is rooted in a disbelief in 
the principles for which authority has been 
organized in a capitalistic society.”” ‘“With 
a decline in certitude and self-confidence, 
there is bound to be a decline in respect for 
law. For law depends for its power on 
certitude about and self-confidence in the 
things that it commands. If these are 
absent, its title to allegiance is bound to 
suffer challenge.” If economic power is 
allowed to fall into the hands of those who 
perform no social function but use their 
wealth and their leisure for irresponsible 
luxury and indulgence, we can no more 
condemn the gangster who seeks a similar 
prize. We have sown the wind and we 
shall reap the whirlwind. 

Not only is this forced dilemma be- 
tween capitalism and democracy upon us, 
according to Professor Laski, but we can- 
not even take either horn of the dilemma 
without suspending, perhaps abolishing, 
parliamentary government. Economic 
power is too deeply intrenched in a 
minority, feelings run too high on such a 
matter as the redistribution of property, 
for either side in the conflict to tolerate 
the parliamentary victory of the other. 
Emotions on both sides are rising to the 
pitch of religious fanaticism. ‘There is 
in every society a body of fundamental 
principles the rulers will not suffer to be 
challenged, and the idea of liberty must 
always be read in the context that it does 
not offer freedom to violate them.” 
“Tiberty and crisis have always been mu- 
tually contradictory.” Even if the so- 


cialists were to gain a victory at the polls, 
they could retain power only on condition 
that they did not disturb the foundations 
of capitalism. In order to secure their 
measures against immediate reaction it 
would be necessary for them to suspend, 
temporarily at least, the parliamentary 
form of government. Nor could they 
successfully carry out a coup d’etat, for 
the army and the navy are dominated by 
interests vested in the present order. 

Thus runs the thesis of the book, a 
thesis carefully documented and supported 
by keen observation and well-wrought 
logic. Professor Laski does not like the 
conclusions which are forced upon him. 
He believes in liberalism and parliamentary 
government, but he believes also in man- 
kind, in equality of opportunity and in 
justice. These conclusions are forced 
upon him, and we are presented at the end 
with the revolutionary claim. There are 
times when the mind protests. His 
business man is something of an abstrac- 
tion, and we have known selfishness, 
blindness, and deceit in the forces of or- 
ganized labor. When he says that “a 
society can no more make peace between 
the motives of private profit and public 
service than it can continue half-slave and 
half-free,’’ we shy from the black-or-white 
into the grey. The motives of men are 
not so clear cut as that, even in Russia. 
He has rightly fixed our eyes on some- 
thing beyond material prosperity, some- 
thing enduring and spiritual. For him, 
that something is equality of opportunity, 
the prerequisite to liberty. We wish he 
had dealt more with the relationship be- 
tween equality and disciplined liberty. 
Somewhere near here lies his “inarticulate 
major premise.” 

In broad outline the thesis is difficult 
to refute It will serve as a foil to those 
who dissent and as an invaluable handbook 


to the realists among the reformers. 
* * 


GROWING INTO MANHOOD 

Growing into Manhood. By Roy E. 
Dickerson. New York: Association Press. 
100 pp. $1.00. 

This book was written by Roy E. Dick- 
erson for boys eleven or twelve to fifteen 
(inclusive) years of age, similar to his vol- 
ume, “So Youth May Know,” for an older 
group of young people. It deals frankly 
with various physical problems that con- 
front the growing boy, especially the 
problem of sex. It seeks to present their 
problem in relation to desirable m=sculine 
qualities as a normally wholesome factor 
in the boy’s life. It contains much prac- 
tical and helpful information on diet and 
daily habits, and many inspiring illus- 
trations of clean and manly living. 

While it is not a book to be indiscrim- 
inately recommended for all boys to read, 
it should be a very helpful book for all 
parents of boys to read, and one that 
some parents might find it wise to give 
their growing boys. G.G. B. 
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Alliance Week at the Shoals 


Jessie E. Donahue 


Isles of Shoals, N. H., July 22. 

The Alliance departed from Star Island 
today, many of the members in a terrific 
downpour of rain which occurred at noon, 
just as the Sightseer was leaving a load of 
coming delegates and taking on the 
homeward-bent Alliance women. The 
season has been marked by excessive 
showers and fog. 

Under the skillful and never relaxing 
leadership of a competent committee 
headed by Miss Ethel Lane Hersey of 
Hingham, Mass., General Alliance week 
has been one which must have heartened 
those who represent struggling churches 
and inspired those whose branches need 
the freshening of interest which such con- 
tacts provide. Star Island affords a 
valuable place for conference with the 
leaders of the central organization, who 
come each year in as large numbers as 
their personal plans will permit. This 
week the group has included Mrs. Thomas 
G. Rees, president; Miss Bertha Langmaid, 
secretary; Miss Louise Brown, treasurer; 
Miss Helen. W. Greenwood, executive 
secretary; and the following standing com- 
mittee chairmen: Mrs. Edward M. Dodge, 
Mrs. Charles E. St. John, Mrs. Harry A. 
Stevens, Mrs. Walter D. Loring, Mrs. J. 
Ine: Clay, and Miss Sara Comins. Daily 
conferences have been held in Elliott Hall, 
with some member of the Shoals committee 
presiding and the departmental heads 
presenting facts about the purposes and 
achievements of their several committees. 

The principal lecturer of the week was 
Dr. Robert J. Hutcheon of the Meadville 
Theological School in Chicago, who dis- 
cussed ‘‘Character and Its Elements” at 
daily morning sessions. The formation of 
character he looks upon not as the purpose 
and end of life, but as a means to the 
only end that is worth while—a harmoni- 
ous and abundant life. 

The first step in its organization is the 
development of sentiments and _ tastes. 
These must be centered around certain 
abstract moral sentiments. Men who are 
devoted to moral principles and significant 
causes form characters without knowing it. 
They arrange their interests to form a 
structure which will endure the shocks of 
life with relative inflexibility and perma- 
nence. 

“Self-esteem and the Hunger for Recog- 
nition” was one of Dr. Hutcheon’s subjects. 
The self-sentiment has an importance in 
character formation which hardly can be 
over-estimated, Dr. Hutcheon said. The 
craving for self-esteem and the fact that 
religion teaches man that he has value in 
the estimation of God accounts, in his 
opinion, for the rapid spread of religion 
in the early days. Under the subject, 
“The L- ve of Power—Its Good and Evil,” 
he showed that man must act from mo- 


tives that arise within himself. Religion 
is not the giving up of self but the getting 
of a right self with right motives and right 
direction. Every natural impulse is liable 
to perversion and so is self-esteem. Love 
of domination within limits can be made a 
mighty social value. He sees the need for 
men capable of leadership who when they 
get the chance for domination will be 
satisfied with leadership. 

Dr. Hutcheon’s final lecture was upon 
“The Feeling Side of Life.” He warned 
against sentimentalism, which is the excess 
of feeling, but he explained that one can- 
not really possess a thing until it evokes 
from him an emotional response. Values 
that have been external must become in- 
ternal. 

The minister of the week was Rev. Dan 
Huntington Fenn of Chestnut Hill, Mass., 
who preached on Sunday and gave in- 
spirational talks at the morning chapel 
services. Sunday morning his sermon was 
on “The Christian Way.” That the 
Christian way of life is the way of faith 
through love—faith that the Christ spirit 
can be attained by all men—was the sum- 
ming up of his subject. Christianity is 
not the only true interpretation of religion 
nor necessarily the final one, he said. 
Everyone lives by faith constantly, and 
without faith there would be no life at all. 
Faith is the foundation of all life. 

Mr. Fenn’s quiet talks at chapel were 
particularly helpful to those who walk in 
the ranks, content without leadership. 
“The Forgotten Man,” who often plays 
an important role in the world, yet who is 
himself lost in the background, “The 
Dependent Soul,’ “Primings,’”’ “The Re- 
ligion of Adversity,’”’ were among the 
subjects which he used. 

One evening lecture, upon ‘‘Medieval 
Stained Glass,”’ given by Kenneth C. R. 
White of Wellesley Hills, Mass., was il- 
lustrated with colored slides which gave a 
comprehensive idea of the development of 
this art, of the significance of the motifs 
which make up the design, and of the 
method used in its making. The slides 
were from a large number of different 
cathedrals and churches, and were the re- 
sult of long and arduous study carried on 
through many visits to these edifices. 

Sunday evening a concert program was 
presented by Mrs. Pearl Bates Morton, 
soprano, of Boston, Mass., accompanied by 
Mrs. M. H. Gulesian. Mrs. Gulesian 
composed several of the songs, which Mrs. 
Morton interpreted sympathetically and 
pleasingly. 

Rev. Charles W. Casson, long prominent 
in the Unitarian ministry, gave a lecture, 
“Through the Beauty of Nature to the 
Reality of Religion,” which was inspired 
by his long association with the moun- 
tains, river gorges and expanses of majestic 


scenery in the Rocky Mountain section of 
the country. Many of his views were 
from the national parks. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Latham and Miss 
Dorothy Sammis of Brookline, Mass., 


presented a one-act play, “Good Medicine,” — 


followed by eccentric and tap dancing by 
Miss Sammis. 

Thursday evening two amusing short 
plays were presented: “Fourteen” and 
“Rich Man—Poor Man.’”’ These were in 
charge of Mrs. Edward B. Lee of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., assisted by Mrs. Cloyd H. 
Valentine, and the roles were taken by 
prominent members of the conference. 

At the closing banquet Friday evening, 
Mrs. Cloyd H. Valentine was toastmaster 
and Rev. Max A. Kapp, minister of the 
First Universalist Church in Fitchburg, 
Mass., was the principal speaker. Ninety- 
four-year-old “Uncle” Oscar Laighton 
gave a friendly and humorous talk. Others 
who were introduced included Dr. Hutch- 
eon, Thomas H. Elliott of Lowell, Mass., 
Mrs. William B. Nichols, Miss Ethel L. 
Hersey and Mrs. Thomas G. Rees. The 
Portsmouth, N. H., branch Alliance sent 
over flowers for the tables, and at each 
place was a tiny colored boat. Groups of 
vocal and piano solos followed the dinner. 
Then came dancing, which was opened 
with a set of the graceful old-time favorite 
lancers danced by Carl B. Wetherell, Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, V. D. Harring- 
ton, Mrs. E. W. Hayes, Miss Anna Mur- 
doch, and Mr. and Mrs. T. C. Clifford of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mrs. St. John read to the delegates one 
afternoon a letter written to the Alliance 
Shoals conference recently by Rev. and 
Mrs. Karel J. Haspl of Praha, who were 
guests at the Shoals several years ago. 
Mr. and Mrs. Haspl returned to Czecho- 
slovakia after receiving their degree at the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 
and being ordained as ministers. They 
now are busy working with six liberal 
groups in Bohemia and three in Moravia. 
A small son, Radon Wilbur Haspl, named 
for President Wilbur of the Pacific School, 
claims much of Mrs. Haspl’s attention, so 
that she is preaching only in Praha and 
stations near-by. Their work includes 
not only preaching but Sunday school 
work and week-day classes in religious 
education, Alliance and pastoral work, 
consultations and special courses. 

* * 


FAMILY OF FIFTEEN BAPTIZED 


A family of fifteen, Mr. and Mrs. Archie 
J. Fellows and their thirteen children, were 
among eighteen persons baptized at the 
First Parish Church, Unitarian-Congrega- 
tional, in Warwick, Mass., on Children’s 
Sunday, June 11, by the minister, Rev. 
Merritt S. Buckingham. The previous 
Sunday, when the pulpit was taken by Dr. 
Charles R. Joy, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, Dr. Joy received fourteen new 
members into the church. 
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Decision in Coale Case is Reversed 
Appeal to Federal Courts waits on contributions to meet costs 


Robert C. Dexter 


Everyone believing in freedom of con- 


_ science will be interested and disturbed to 
hear of the result of the case of Ennis Coale, 


one of the two students of the University 
of Maryland suspended last fall for refusal 
to take military training. It will be re- 


called that the Coale case was heard before 
_ Judge Joseph N. Ulman in the Superior 
| Court of that state last January, and that 

' Judge Ulman held that it was unconstitu- 


tional to require students with religious 


or conscientious objections to take mili- 


tary training. In the course of that de- 


- cision the Judge declared that, in addition 


to members of the Society of Friends, al- 


ready exempted by the university, there 
were twenty-seven other bodies whose ad- 
herents were entitled to similar exemption. 

The university appealed the case, and 


-/ on June 21 the Appeals Court of Maryland 


by a unanimous decision reversed the 
previous finding on the grounds that at 
present no Friends were exempted, and 
that there was no constitutional guarantee 
of such exemption of anyone. Apparently 
from the testimony offered the only reason 


| } that no Quaker is at present exempted is 
' either that no Quaker is in attendance at 


the university or, if attending, has not 


-. asked for exemption, as there are explicit 


Rn 


7 


statements by the president and others 
that such exemption would be given, if re- 
quested. The denial of exemption to 
Coale, a Methodist, whose church has 
officially asked for the same exemption 
and for the same reasons, seems, therefore, 
discriminatory. 

The Court of Appeals in its decision not 
only questioned Coale’s sincerity, which 
the lower court had explicitly affirmed, but 
went further and placed the responsibility 
for his action on outside organizations. 
The Court maintained that no individual 
or group of individuals should do anything 
to “interfere with the government in all 
lawful efforts to keep the country in a 
state of preparedness.”’ It would seem 
to the non-judicial mind that this had 
nothing to do with the case. 

This case is especially interesting to 
Unitarians and other liberals, not only on 
account of the issue of freedom of con- 
science which is involved, but also because 
the second student to be suspended from 
Maryland, Wayne Lees, is a Unitarian. 
His case has not yet been tried, but awaits 
final decision of the Coale case. 

Just what the next step in the Coale 
case will be is somewhat uncertain at the 
present writing. The attorneys for Coale, 
Messrs. Skeen and Oppenheimer of Bal- 
timore, M}., feel that there are grounds 
for an appeal to the Federal Courts. The 
action of the Court in insisting that a 
citizen of Maryland should violate his 
conscience in order to secure an education 


which the state offers freely to all equally 
Coale’s attorney maintains to be in contra- 
vention of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
The difficulty in making an appeal is 
largely financial. 

The lawyers are giving their services, 
but court expenses are heavy, and an ap- 
peal can be taken only if there are enough 
friends of individual freedom and right of 
conscience to contribute the necessary 
funds. If any readers of this article are 
so moved, checks for that purpose should 
be sent to the Maryland Committee on 
Militarism in Education, care of Rev. T. 
Guthrie Spiers, Brown Memorial Church, 
Baltimore Md. Mark such checks for the 
“Coale case.” 

It will be remembered that the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation recently voted support to both 
these young men in so far as they stood for 
freedom of conscience. The most prac- 
tical way in which that support by our 
churches and people can be made effective 
today is by assuring the necessary money 
so that Coale’s case may go before the 
highest tribunal in the country. 

As I write these lines I am about to em- 
bark for Germany. We in America have 
criticised, possibly with justice, the autoc- 
racy of the Hitler regime. But it scarcely 
behooves us to criticise others so long as 
we ourselves deny an education to those 
of our own young men who, in the words 
of the Methodist resolution regarding 
military training, ‘‘unswervingly follow 
the dictates of their consciences.” 

* cd 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, minister of the 
Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, and 
Miss Janet Jenkins of Dayton, Ohio, were 
married Saturday, July 22. Mrs. Wilson 
has done graduate work at Middlebury 
French School in Middlebury, Vt., and at 
the Sorbonne in Paris, and has received 
the degree of bachelor of divinity at the 
Meadville Theological School. 


Rev. Frank L. Porter-Shirley, minister 
of the Bell Street Chapel, Providence, 
R. I., and Miss Doris Louise Fratis of 
Oakland, Calif., were married in the 
Universalist church in Middetown, N. Y., 
July 17. Rev. George H. Thorburn, 
minister of the church, performed the 
ceremony. Mrs. Porter-Shirley is a 
graduate of the University of California, 
class of 1931. 


* * 


REV. THOMAS P. BYRNES DIES 

Rey. Thomas P. Byrnes, minister of the 
First Untarian Church Long Beach, 
Calif. died Saturday, July 22. A tribute 
to Mr. Byrnes will appear in an early issue 
of The Register. 


THE EXQUISITE PATTERN 
OF LIFE AT ROWE CAMP 


The fourth annual Worcester Federation 
Young People’s Conference was held at 
Rowe Camp, Rowe, Mass., the third week 
in July. Miss Rosamond L. Lang of 
Worcester, Mass., was chairman. The 
committee consisted of Miss Mildred 
Littlefield, Mattapan, Mass.; Miss Bea- 
trice McCrohon, Worcester; Miss Marion 
Hoyle, Westboro, Mass.; Alanson Varney, 
West Upton, Mass.; and Howard H. 
Searles, Marlboro, Mass. Rev. and Mrs. 
Elbridge Stoneham of Winchendon, Mass., 
were the chaperones. The registration at 
the Camp was fifty-two, with eighteen 
towns represented. The days’ activities 
began with a chapel service and closed 
with a candlelight service. These ser- 
vices were conducted by the various mem- 
bers of the Camp as follows: Rev. El- 
bridge Stoneham, the two Sunday morning 
services and sermons. Morning chapel: 
Miss Lois Chase, Uxbridge, Mass.; Miss 
Harriet Beaman, Winchendon; Percival 
Ridley, Worcester; Freeman Hammond, 
Hopedale, Mass.; Winthrop Lear, Leomin- 
ster, Mass., and Miss Marion Little, Ux- 
bridge. Candlelight services: Miss Rosa- 
mond L. Lang, Worcester; Howard H. 
Searles, Marlboro, a Rowe Camp mem- 
bership service; Miss Helene Neubauer, 
Clinton, Mass.; Ernest Hennis, Clinton; 
Alanson Varney, West Upton; Miss 
Elizabeth Harvey, Westboro, a fireside 
service; Miss Ruth Carter, Cliftondale, 
Mass., a service for the out-of-doors; and 
Miss Beatrice MeCrohon, Worcester, Fed- 
eration president, a service of dedication. 

The conferences were based on the three 
R’s: Religion, Miss Ruth Carter; relation- 
ships, Miss Frances Rice, principal of the 
Berlin High School; and recreation, Rev. 
Leon S. Simonetti, of Ware. Miss ‘Car- 
ter’s conferences were based on discussions 
of a personal religion and one model young 
people’s meeting. 

The conferences on relationships dealt 
with our relation to our friends, our home, 
the state and the country, the local and na- 
tional Y. P. R. U. and the church. 

Mr. Simonetti’s lectures took up the 
following themes: ‘‘A High Opinion of 
Oneself,’ ““The Use of Leisure Time,” ““The 
Value of Games as a Form of Recreation,” 
“Various Program Suggestions.” 

The Campers participated in various 
sports such as baseball, volley ball, swim- 
ming, and quoits. Hikes, a picnic, a cos- 
tume party,a stunt night,a minstrel show, 
a treasure hunt and dances were also fea- 
tures of the week. 

Rowe Camp is nestled in the Berkshire 
Hills on Mount Adams, a place of inspira- 
tion and fellowship. 

A poem written by one of this year’s 
Campers, Miss Elizabeth Harvey, was 
expressive of the Rowe Camp spirit. It 
spoke of all the varied activities of the 
Camp as being woven into “a pattern ex- 
quisitely done.” 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


The purpose 
of man’s life 
is not happiness, 
but worthiness. 
Felix Adler. 


A LAYMAN ONCE A MONTH 
IN SAN ANTONIO PULPIT 


A year ago, after eleven years as pastor 
of the Unitarian church in San Antonio, 
Texas, Rev. Edward Day, knowing that 
he had among his members several repre- 
sentatives of the various professions who 
were prominent in the city’s life, hit upon 
the plan, a plan which his trustees favored, 
of calling upon some one of these once a 
month for an address in his morning ser- 
vice, which was to be in accord with the 
contribution they were making to the 
community. 

These services, extending through the 
past year, have proved popular, winning 
as hearers a considerable number from 
outside the membership of the society. 
They moreover have not only attracted 
considerable attention but have at the 
same time made it easily possible for the 
pastor, who within a few years has spent 
two summers in England, to respond to 
special calls outside his church, some of his 
addresses being based upon his observa- 
tions abroad and at the same time demand- 
ing considerable extra reading, as one on 
“England’s Literary Output Since the 
Great War.’”’ They have made him widely 
known and have won him scores of friends 
among the club ladies of the city. 

The church, now closed for its long va- 
cation, recently honored the pastor with 
a dinner on his eightieth birthday. 

-. ie 
FORM UNITARIAN SOCIETY 
IN ROUMANIAN CAPITAL 


Since the annexation of Transylvania to 
Roumania many Unitarian workmen went 
over the old frontier to make their living 
in the Roumanian capital, and in the old 
kingdom. It is said that after Budapest, 
Bucarest is the second biggest Hungarian 
town of the world. Almost a fifth part of 
the capital is Hungarian. The misery in 
the country, bad economic conditions, and 
the rapid increase of the Eastern city all 
had their effects in drawing the minorities 
to the old kingdom where one can still have 
some sort of an employment even in these 
days. Many ‘‘Seclers,’”? and among them 
many Unitarians, settled thus in Bucarest 
after the war. The Unitarian denomina- 
tion has long felt the need of organizing a 
congregation in the capital. There is a 
great danger of losing these people far 
from their homes. The Unitarian Church 
of Transylvania has long endeavored to 
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American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
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raise a “stronghold” to the liberal faith 
in the Eastern world. 

Rey. Dionysius Lorinezy, minister of the 
affiliated congregations in Lupeny-Vulkan, 
had been sent out at the beginning of this 
year to gather together members of the 
different Unitarian regions, and to or- 
ganize a congregation for them. More 
than 600 men—and women—have been 
found so far by Lorinezy. And it is still 
hoped that there may be even a few hun- 
dred more Unitarians scattered in Bucar- 
est. 

A preparatory committee was organized 
in May to prepare the work of the organ- 
ization. The committee at last succeeded 
in arranging a general meeting for Whit- 
sunday. The congregation organized and 
asked the Unitarian denomination and the 
state authorities to acknowledge the new 
society. The meeting unanimously in- 
vited Mr. Lorinezy to be its first minister. 

The congregation holds services in the 
school building of the Reformed Church, 
through the courtesy of, and personal 
friendship with, the leaders ot that church. 
There had already been five young people 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 


_ tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


| New England and other colleges. 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the fcothills of the White Mountains” 


54th year opens September 13. Accredited by 
Preparation for 


| Board Examinations. Graduates in 22 colleges. 


| Practical Arts. 


| rates. 


Special preparation for Wentworth 
Junior School. All sports. Reasonable 
Unitarian Auspices. Write Headmaster 
Carl B. Wetherell, Box 16, Andover, N. H. 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


Institute. 


. ea YOUNG MEN’S CLUB 


Summer Camp, Greenfield, N. H. 
Library Games Gymn-s um 
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Donations and Bequests Solicited 


confirmed and twenty-five services held be- 
fore Whitsuntide. It is hoped that the 
congregation will form the most important 
missionary church of the Transylvanian 
Unitarian denomination. 

Professor L. J. van Holk of the Univer- 
sity of Leiden, secretary of the Interna- 
tional Bureau, visited Bucarest in May. 

Friends interested in this work should 
address Rev. Dionysius Lorinezy, Bucarest 
2, Str. Stirbey Voda No. 9. 

a * 


REV. JOSIAH C. KENT DIES 

Rey. Josiah Coleman Kent, retired 
Unitarian minister, died July 12 at his 
home in Marblehead, Mass., at the age of 
sixty-seven years. He was born in Marble- 
head, son of the late Josiah and Elizabeth - 
(Soper) Kent, and was educated in the 
Marblehead public schools. He graduated 
from the Meadville Theological School in- 
1895, and was minister of the First Co 
gregational (Unitarian) Church of North- 
boro, Mass., from 1895 to 1921, and was 
minister of the Second Congregational 
Meetinghouse, Nantucket, Mass., fro 
1921 to 1930. 
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Cyrus H. K. Curtis 


Famous publisher and eminent Uni- 
tarian layman dies in his eighty- 
third year 
| Cyrus H. K. Curtis, internationally 
famous magazine and newspaper publisher 
and eminent Unitarian layman, died 
| June 7 at his home in Wyncote, a suburb 
| of Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Curtis was a 
member and generous benefactor of the 
Unitarian church of Germantown, Pa. 
He would have been eighty-three years of 
| age June 18. He was a native of Port- 

land, Me. 

_ Mr. Curtis revolutionized the magazine 
publishing business in America. He had 
_ marvelous insight into what people wanted 
to read. He saw the possibilities of ob- 
secure journals, bought them, and, with 
the aid of such editors as George Horace 
Lorimer and Edward W. Bok, made them 
into modern successful journals with un- 
| precedented circulations. He is known 
| chiefly for his success with The Saturday 
|) Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman, but he also 
owned Philadelphia and New York news- 
papers. At the time of his death he was 
_ chairman of the Board of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, which publishes the 
three magazines, and was president of the 
Curtis-Martin Newspapers, Inc. He had 
resigned as president of the Curtis Pub- 
_ lishing Company last October. 

The following story characteristic of 
Mr. Curtis is recounted in an interview 
with Horace Mitchell, published in The 
- Boston Herald. ‘‘At a dinner in Portland,” 
Mr. Curtis remarked, ‘‘I sat next to a 

woman who told me that her church was 

failing. Funds were dropping off, con- 
_gregations were small. She asked me 
- what should be done. I told her to get a 
’ new minister and pay him some figure like 
_ $10,000 a year. She gasped, ‘Why, we 
couldn’t afford that! ‘You can’t afford 
not to do it if you want to build up the 
parish.’ In a little while I noticed they 
_ had done exactly that. Within a year their 
attendance had mounted and the estab- 
_ lishment was well off.’’ 
_ Of his great wealth he gave freely. His 
_benefactions to the church of his faith 
- totaled more than $200,000. Munificent 
_ gifts went to such institutions as the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Bowdoin College. 
_the Maine General Hospital, the Franklin 
Institute and Memorial and the Drexel 
Institute in Philadelphia, Temple Uni- 
versity, the Pennsylvania Museum of Arts, 
the American Philosophical Society, and 
- Philadelphia’s Community Chest. An- 
other gift established the Curtis Clinic at 
Jefferson Medical College and Hospital in 
_ Philadelphia. 
Mi In the absence, due to illness, of Mr. 
-Curtis’s minister, Dr. William L. Sullivan, 
- the funeral services at his home in Wyncote 
were conducted June 9 by Dr. Frederick R. 
fin, minister of the First Unitarian 
ch in Philadelphia. At the service 


= 


the Men’s Singing Club of his native city of 
Portland sang the Kotzschmar Hymn, 
composed by Herman Kotzschmar, noted 
organist of Portland; while pipe organs 
which he gave to widely scattered com- 
munities and institutions were played in 
simultaneous tribute. 
* SS 


MISSION BROTHERHOOD AT 
SENEXET 


The Mission Brotherhood will hold its 
first annual retreat at Senexet August 28- 
31. Rev. Stanley Manning is chairman 
of the Retreat Committee and has charge 
of the program. Rev. Dana McL. Greeley 
is chairman of the sub-committee in charge 
of physical arrangements and registra- 
tion. One of the requirements of the 
Brotherhood is that each member shall be 
present at the annual Retreat and give 
an account of his year’s stewardship. If 
unavoidably absent, he will send in his 
report in writing. 

The Brotherhood now numbers thirty- 
two members, representing three religious 
fellowships. It is expected that several 
new members will be received into fellow- 
ship at the Retreat. 

During July the Brotherhood cooperated 
with the church in Northfield, Mass., in a 
special series of Sunday services. The 
minister, Rev. Mary Andrews Conner, 
felt that the Brotherhood would thus make 
a valuable contribution to liberal religion 
which would have far-reaching effect, 
since these services would be held at the 
time of the famous Northfield Conferences, 
which draw delegates from all over the 
world. The Brother Director, Dr. Horace 
Westwood, opened the series on Sunday, 
July 2. Dr. Frederick R. Griffin preached 
on the 9th and Dr. Frank Oliver Hall on the 
16th. Dr. Eliot Brown, a liberal Pres- 
byterian minister, preached for the Broth- 
erhood on the 28d. The final sermon wis 
given by the Most Rev. William H. 
Francis, Archbishop and Metropolitan of 
the Old Catholic Church in America, the 
Archbishop being the house guest of Dr. 
Westwood in Warner, N. H., and preach- 
ing at his request. 

* * 


ESSEX FEDERATION OUTING 


At the outing of the Essex Federation 
of the Y. P. R. U. in Gloucester, Mass., 
July 16, the address was given by Dr. Eu- 
gene R. Shippen, formerly minister of the 
Second Church in Boston, Mass., on ““The 
Wisdom of Three Young Men and a King.” 

In place of the traditional candlelight 
service which features the close of the eve- 
ning conferences of the Federation, a sym- 
bolie camp-fire service was used, as being 
more effective in the full light of the early 
evening. At the roll call, a representative 
from each society placed a pine knot on 
the unlighted fire. As the congregation 
stood and repeated the pledge, the leader, 
S. Eleanor Hammond, lighted the fire. 
The Cape Ann Trumpeters played ‘The 
Prayer.” 


Universalist young people from the 
Annisquam and West Gloucester, Mass., 
Y. P. C. U. societies were guests at the 
meeting. The Universalist minister at 
Annisquam, Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey, 
a member of the Advisory Board of the 
Y. P. C. U., conferred with members of 
the Essex Federation on plans for a series 
of interdenominational young people’s 
meetings during the coming fall and winter. 

* * 


EVA WOODWORTH MORSE 


Mrs. Eva Woodworth Morse, who has 
been an active member of the Omaha, 
Neb., Unitarian church for many years, 
died suddenly July 9 at Fort Collins, Col., 
where she was spending her summer vaca- 
tion. She had served as church school su- 
perintendent, as a member of the board of 
trustees, and in various other capacities 
in the Omaha church. 

She had gained a nation-wide reputation 
in building up the Department of Adult 
Education in the city of Omaha, was in 
constant demand as a speaker at various 
educational meetings, and was a member 
of Ex-President Hoover’s White House 
Conference on child welfare that met in 
Washington in 1930. She leaves three 
sisters, Dr. E. A. Woodworth of Minnea- 
apolis, Minn., Mrs. E. Stanton Hodgin 
of New Bedford, Mass., and Mrs. R. B. 
Luttgen of Omaha. 

* * 

Chesterfield, N. H.—At the summer 
School of American History and Poetry, 
which opened for a four weeks session at 
Camp Chesterfield July 20, Edwin D. 
Mead lectures on George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson, and Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead discusses “Patriotism and Inter- 
nationalism” and “The United States and 
the United World.” 

* * 
CONTRIBUTORS 

Robert Merrill Bartlett, lately professor 
in Yenching University, Peiping, China, 
is now minister of the Longmeadow 
Church, Springfield, Mass. 

Herbert Crabtree is minister of the Brix- 
ton Unitarian Christian Church, Lon- 
don, England. 

Robert C. Dexter is secretary of the De- 
partment of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Jessie E. Donahue was formerly editor 
of The Unitarian News Letier and sec- 
retary of the publicity department of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

Henry Wilder Foote is minister of the 
First Parish in Belmont, Mass. 

Walter F. Greenman is a retired Uni- 
tarian minister. 

Joseph Haroutunian is lecturer on re- 
ligion at Wellesley College. 

W. Rupert Holloway is minister of the 
First Unitarian Society, Madison, Wis. 

Leslie T. Pennington is minister of the 
First Unitarian Society of Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Pleasantries 


Dressing in a hurry for the Temperance | 


Society meeting at her home, the president 
discovered as the first guests arrived that 
she had forgotten her temperance badge. 


She sent Mandy, her maid, upstairs for the | 


“blue ribbon with gold lettering on it.” 

Mandy found a blue ribbon that had 
gold letters on it, and as her mistress was 
busy greeting friends, she just pinned it on 
her. 

From that time on all the guests smiled 
as they shook hands with their hostess. 
She soon learned why. The blue ribbon 
badge read: ‘Crossville Poultry Show. 
First Prize Bantam.”—Capper’s. 

* * 

A kind-hearted English vicar one day 
observed an old woman laboriously push- 
ing a pram up a steep hill. He graciously 
lent a hand, and when they reached the 
top said, in answer to her thanks: 

“Oh, it’s nothing at all. I’m delighted 


to do it. But, as a little reward, may I | 
kiss the baby?” 
“Baby? Lor’ bless you, sir,’’ she re- 


turned, “it ain’t no baby in the pram; it’s 
the old man’s beer.”—New York World- 
Telegram. 

* * 

A conjurer was producing eggs from a 
hat. He addressed little Peter in the 
front row. 

“Your mother can’t get eggs without 
hens, can she?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes,’’ replied Peter. 

“How’s that?” 

“She keeps ducks.””—Hachange. 

* * 

Billie (to chemist): ‘‘Please, sir, I want 
some soap with an extra strong perfume.” 
Chemist: ‘‘What’s the idea, sonny?” 

Billie: ‘‘Well, I want mother to know 


when I’ve washed my face, so she won’t | 


make me do it all over again.’’—Airdrie 
and Coatbridge Advertiser. 
* * 

A Scottish minister was on his usual 
visiting rounds when he came across one 
of his old friends. ‘“‘And how has the 
world been treating you, Jock?” asked the 
minister. 

“Very seldom!” replied Jock sadly.— 


Watchman-Examiner. 
* * 


“Would you marry a man for his | 


money?” 
“Not exactly. But I’d want my hus- 


band to have a lovely disposition, and if | 


READ 


he didn’t have money he’d very likely be 
worried and ill-natured.”—Tit-Bits. 
* * 
Ad in Southern paper: “Position wanted 
about March 1. At present time em- 
ployed at City Hall, but will work if I have 


to.”’—Boston Transcript. 
* * 


Will Hays repeats that vulgarity on the | 


screen does not pay. What you see, of 
course, is a great industry’s gift to the 
people.—Detroit News. 
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Pensions Paid | 
Depend on | 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 
UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
The following hotels are worthy of patron- 
age. They render excellent service and 


provide a pleasant atmosphere for 
their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL LENOX 


Boylston Street, Boston 
Near Arlington Street Chureh and Back Bay 
Station—ten minutes to. A. U. A. Room with 
bath, $3-$5. Phone KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House | 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


A Private Sanitarium 
Especially adapted for nervous and conva- 
lescent individuals who dread the usual in- 
stitutional features. Provided with truly 
homelike surroundings, Woodside guests 
are encouraged to take part in normal as- 
sociations. No committed cases. 


F. C. Southworth, M. D., Supt., 
Framingham, Mass. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 
Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people in 
emergencies, co-operating with ex- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 
Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 
subscriptions and income from Hale 


Endowment Fund. 


Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President } 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice-President 
REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-President | 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer | 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


POG 


the articles appearing | 
in this and other sum- | 
mer issues of 


The Christian ‘Register 


about the 1933 Summer Conferences 


STAR ISLAND | 
And you “WILL come back” NEXT YEAR © 


The Star Island Corporation 


| mer, which will be conducted by Wm. B. Rice of 


“The Present Crisis Challenges the Min- 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister; Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins. Minister Emeritus: Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D. D. Chorus of Men’s Voices, Raymond 
C. Robinson, Organist and Choirmaster. 11 a.m, 
Morning Prayer with Sermon by Rev. Palfrey Perkins. — 


FRANCESTOWN, N. H.—Sunday services are 
being held in the Unitarian church during the sum- 


Tufts College. 


LITTLETON, N. H.—Services will be held in the 
Unitarian church every Sunday during the summer. 
Rev. Ivan A. Klein of Berlin, Mass., will preach 
August 6. 


MANCHESTER, MASS.—Services will be held 
in the First Unitarian Church, Masconomo Street, 
at 10.45 each Sunday morning during the summer. 
Minister-in-charge, Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, 
minister of the First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N. Y. 
In charge of music, Courtenay Guild. Organist, 
Henry A. Van Steenburg. All who wish to worship 
God in spirit and in truth are welcome. 


SUDBURY, MASS.—Sunday services will be held 
in the Unitarian church during the summer, con- 
ducted by Rev. Wm. Channing Brown. 


GOWNS 


PULPIT 
and CHOIR 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings 
Boo 


‘ks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments 
and Embroideries for half a century 
COX SONS & VINING 
131-133 E. 23d St. New York 


Issues 
f 


The Christian Register 
Will Contain 

“A Comment on Ethics and Naturelism,” 
by John Dewey professor of philosophy — 
at Columbia University. 

“The Paradox of Ethical Naturzlism,” by 
Louis Harzp, engeged in philosophical — 
research at Harverd College. 

“The Spiritual Postulates of Anglo-Ca- 
tholicism,”’ by William M. V. Hoffman, ~ 
Jr., Master of the Novices in the Cowley 
Fathers at St. Francis House, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. \ 


Early 


t 


istry,” by Carl Frederick Taeusch, As- 
sociate Professor of Business Ethics, 
Harvard School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 

“Color in Religion,’”’ by George W. Fergu- 
son, rector of St. Peter’s Protestant- 
Episcopal Church, Springfield, Mass. 

“Some Destructive Traits of a Liberal 
Church,” by Samuel A. Eliot, minister 
of the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass. 

“Paul Revere Frothingham,” by Edwi 
Mead. 


To new subscribers The Register is offer- 
ing the 22 issues from August 1 for $1.00. 
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